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SAINTE PELAGIE. 


BY THE HERMIT IN FRANCE. ] 


PART I. 


— —— The gloomy jail, 
ypitied and unheard where misery moans ; 
sre sickness pines; where thirst and hunger burn, 
..d poor misfertuue feels the lash of vice.” 
THOMSON 





Ir has been my intention, as a wanderer 

rough the world, to do justice to every 
country. I have praised in the most unqual- 

jed manner, the many good qualities of the 
Preach, and have had pleasure in descri- 
nag places, institutions, and things which 
vere praise-worthy ; nor have I spared my 
vn countrymen, or my own feelings, when) 
had to talke notice of prejudices and oddi- 
ves, (things, which if a man possess, he 

wuld leave behind him when he goes 

oroad) ; and I must, in like manner, be al- 

wed to be candid with the foreigner when 
‘lave the task to perform of faithful de-| 
eniption, and blame where I must. It has 
ven my rule through life never to shrink 
‘om a scene of lowly or ef suffering hurna- 
‘ity, nor to turn my back upon the cottage, | 

‘the prison, because the palace or other| 
“ately edifice was at hand; such a con- 
rast may dazzle and blind the ignorant, | 

tit cannot mislead the philosophical ob- 
cerver, 

I have ever been disgusted to see the su- 
erb public buildings, and gorgeous abodes 
‘the great in Rome and Naples, contrasted 
oy the squalid appearance of the poor, by 
galley slaves at the gate of Genoa, and by 
al the evidence of immense poverty and 
wretchedness in the lower classes. In like 
tanner, the cabins of the poor Irish, the 

‘egraded state in which [ found them and 
their habitations, has a long time and often 
filed me with indignation, when I have be- 
held at the same time the large and comfor- 
table abodes of their absentee—nobility and 
rentry, standing like a mockery of woe.— 
Pretty much the same sentiments possessed 
ny miud on examining the Sainte-Pélagie, 
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and on finding such a noisome and disgrace- 
ful dungeon for unfortunate, and often ho- 
nourable debtors, in the midst of a city fa- 
med for humanity and for politeness, and 
where the high example of piety set the peo- 
ple, would induce one to think that care 
might be bestowed on every fellow-crea- 
ture, and thesmore so, as the other public 
buildings and institutions of the French me- 
tropolis are so celebrated. 

Were 1 to travel through unknown re- 
gions, without the power of oral communi- 


Sb 


cation, I should ina great measure judge of 
the state of civilization from their public li- 
braries, schools, hospitals, and prisons; and 
if I found the former shut to the inquiring 
stranger, and the two latter confined, un- 
healthy, and unheeded by the eye of huma- 
nity, I should pronounce the nation as igno- 
rant and oppressive. The two first exam- 
ples entitle France to much admiration, the 
last still savours of the dark and barbarous 
ages ;andoh Howard! may thy shade haunt 
the Sainte-Pelagie, and thy example fire 
the emulation of some French plulanthro- 
pist to interest himself for the captive debt- 
or; may another Vincent Paule extend 
his humanity from the unprotected deserted 
infant, to the being of full growth, more 


‘needy and more forlorn than that stamp of 


man, whose wants are fewer, and whose in- 


| nocence would insure a happy translation to 


those realms where the oppressor’s iron rod 
is broken, where man no longer lords it 
over man. and where the wretch who traf- 
fics in human flesh, whether as a slave-tra- 
der, or as a hardened creditor, hasno place! 
May a wise and mild legislature tarn an eye 
to the unsuccessful and unhappy man who 
pays the forfeit of his liberty, and a huge 
portion of life, to the usurer, or to the ex- 
pensiveness of the laws, and deiga to mete 
the punishment to the crime, by not adding 
the squalor of the jail to the degradation 
and broken-heartedness of the debtor, but 
most particularly of the stranger, who may 
pine, and weary, and wither away, and rot 
in the narrow limits of that prison, which is 
like the wreck of a vessel cut adrift from 


every friendly shore, and left to time and 
chance to bring up or to perish. 
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The very sight of the Sainte-Pélagie, | just), may ruin his credit for ever, 4 
{and it is not arnong the worst of the pri-) again, there is no gaol delivery, uo insoly¢ 
suns in France) is horrible to the eye of hu- | act for han, no inviolability of person a 
manity ; its numerous bolts and bars, itsin-| rank, or as to the age of seventy, as int 
conveniences and privations, its securities | case of the natives, but the prince OF pe 
and filth, sicken the heart ; the debtor, if a/ sant may be buried in these living senyf 
stranger, may, on entering, exclaim with) clres until he corruptand rot, and the wor 
the unhappy Ilian, and the creditor may dispute his body, for 
belongs to both. Merciful powers forrg 
not these sufferers in their utinost need ' 
A Frenchman may have some hope for libe-| is true that there is a sort of walking plac 
ration, usually five years, or a less period, | fur the debtor, but it is too limited ; theg 
if the tradesman or lawyer who feeds upon | is alsoa permission to be visited by frien 
his flesh (making him pay in person when’ and relations, but the restrictions and reg 
he cannot in coin) gets tired of allowing | lations attending such visits are so paint 
him tenpence a day. and repellent, that the latter will soon ¢ 

In order to render this cursory sketch of | cline coming, and the former must poss 
life (gloomy and heart-rending as it is) of} courage and perseverance in order to con 


‘+ Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus.” 


the more utility, 1 shall divide the subject | tinue being present at the daily degradatig 


into two heads ; namely, the defects of the| of mankind ; for we oftener find relatio: 
Jaw of debtor and creditor, so far as they | in friends, than friends in relations. 

regard strangers, and the localities of this | What appears an inconsistency to me iq 
living charnel-house, with its inhabitants, | these bill transactions is, that when gireg 
and even its humours, depending on the hap- | they possess all the qualities of a commer 


py levity and philosophical bearing up a-| cial negotiation, but when payment is en- 
gainst misfortune, which the genuine cour-! forced by taking the body for the bill, and) 
ageous French character possesses. This | the blood in lieu of gold (both probably the 


information was obtained from repeated vi-| price of articles overcharged in the e\. 
sits to a British half-pay officer, whose rich | treme), the debtor has all the disadvantages, 
relations behaved in a most unfeeling man-! without one advantage of a commercial pa- 
ner to him, but who, I am happy to inform ture; hecannot become a bankrupt, whil 
my reader, was liberated by the generosity | his agent or banker (a native) may have ru- 
of an Irish gentleman of small property, ined himat the very lime by a failure, far 
(an utter stranger) who was applied to by | or fraudulent ; I could quote many instan- 


myself, and thus interested in the poor gen-| ces of thisnature. Lastly, what seems tlie 7 


theman’s behalf. The greater proportion of | tnust unfair of all is, that this rigour is used 
strangers who were in the Sainte-Pélagie, | against a nation which shows the greate: 
when I visited my friend and examined it,| lenity and indulgence to foreigners ; for « 
were there on account of ruin brought on! the moment that the Briton may be breati- 


by play, or by rash and unsuccesstul specu- | ing his last in a French prison, or bhospita. 7 


lations : some were merely the victims of, where he still is a prisoner for life, a Frene!.- 
debt for the common necessaries of life,,; man may contract debt in England, may be- 
which was soswollen by law expeuses, that; come a bankrupt, or be enlarged by the in- 
all possibility to discharge it had vanished} solvency act in three months, without his 
for ever. In uine cases out of ten, the! property in France becoring liable to ti. 
dupes to their own credulity, or the victims| creditor’s claim. 

to hard circumstances, had given bills or) =——-———-—-----_ ---_ — — 


promissory notes, (which are most dange-; r saa: aeadiliain site sean ; 
rous articles in France); on these they THE NOVELIST. 
were arrested without bail being allowed,) ROS EDIE ; 
aud insuch cases the creditor has it in his| THE STORY OF A DAY. 


power to refuse any security except of aj Ir was summer, and I dwelt in a southers 
banker, nay, even to refuse that, if he be| and a sunny land. I had begun to be bap- 
of a barbarous nature. Another hardship | py, and revel in the luxuriance of evers 
is, that if a foreigner thus arrested be de- | thing that can delight the eye and gladdes 
tained on an unjust or swindling transac-| the heart. But awasting heat came, disp: 
tion, three weeks will, most probably, elapse! rited me, and I was sick of the ever-broi- 
before he can be liberated, and then his re-| ing, ever-burning sun. I could not str 
dress or damages will be trifling indeed. On| from my airy ekiiation : and ennui, hate- 
such an instrument, the strong arm of the} ful ennui, stole by silent steps on me. The 
jaw bas the power and right to send half-a-| vivid page of history, the exciting tale that 
dozen gens d’armes and gardes de com-! told of life,—its splendour and its storms, 
merce, with a juge de pais, forcibly to en-| its happiness and its misfortunes—could not 
ter his apartments; whilst this exposure,| drive away the lassitude that bad seized up- 
added to his so long detention, (even if un-\on me. Those images and dcep-wrough! 
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J res (at once would have rivetted my | day had fled—and the nizit-breeze swept 
nas Mag ccention, their beauty could not be per-| loudly over the face of the earth. The 
in Hm cowed DY my dull senses. My whole sys- | wantonings of the wind were delightful, and 
1° peg om was unnerved, and I loathed that sultry | it was ravishing to know that they might dis- 
sep vin that shone ou from day to day, and made | sipate the burning heat, and remove my 
Worm ve stagnant and wearisome. I had loved} painful enervation of mind and body. I 
for aa wr new abode, and had forgotten the black- | sunk back in rapture. In these few inspir- 
fornaa 2285 of the past; but again memory was! ing moments a new life was given to me. 






urkened, by rioting in the misery of by-/ 1 thought that my sickening and monotonous 
ue times and events. As I lay weak and | continement was pastaway, and there would 
-etful on my couch, my mind was busy,| be nought but cheering days, fanning ze- 
ail it was dyed with the dark colouring of; phyrs, and gladsome scenes. And fancy- 
sawing repinings. I sought not to peruse, | ing all that is bright, I was lalled asleep by 
wimemory’s tablet, the exhilarating, the | the wild and magical melody of the winds. 
uappy, and the light, but fondly lingered on{ I awoke, refreshed from a long and sound 
e sullen and the melancholy. My heart; sleep, and to hear the cheering gales that 
xs saddened by my incessant musings, and | blew across the heavens. How glad the 
\lved, dearly loved my sadness. 1 would | feelings that filled my bosom! Even though 
nut be disturbed. The current of my fan- | the sun should shine, his rays would be tem- 
ces ran free, and after many an hour of| pered, and I could leave my couch, and my 
ronblous thought, I would sink into slum- | soul be capable of enjoyment. The cap- 


d! 
pla: 


the; 






iveg gy ves that afforded me little rest. Wild and tive that has long looked only upon the dis- 
vere vasettled dreams were created by my busy | imal walls and grated window of his lonely 
ene orain, and made my sleep restless. It was | prison, cannot hail with greater delight his 
ang gm Leevening of a day of torment. The sun liberty, than I did the presages of a day 
the a tad shone yet more fiercely than before, and | that would free me from the ills and bur- 
»\. a iconld not cool my blood that was burning dens attendant upon a sun that made me 
«omy veins. I crawled to my window, and | dead to the excitements of life. I have al- 


woked out to find some object to enliven. | ways loved the winds and their sportings, 
1s @@ \ot one was there in the wide view, that so | but never before sounded they so pleasant- 
1. 4 ot had made my soul glad. The rays of, ly. My window had not been closed, and 
tue sun darted aslant, but they had not lost| the chill of night had come in, and the 
heir power, and they were yet drying up; breeze had played through my chamber, 
and withering the grass and the tree. No! and the lassitude of my frame was away.— 
coud was seen in the sky, but it had not the | [ rose—how gladly I rose !—dressed myself 
eep blue of the chill and starry evening. | slightly, and walked out on the balcony. 
lie air was hot, and the warm earth return-|‘* Oh! then and there” my cup of joy was 
ed the oppressive heat of heaven, in dim- } full. J could look from my habitation, on 
mg vapours. Man and beast were with-; the mountain side, down ona scene of beau- 
out spirit. ‘The team had ceased to break | ty—and I could raise my eyes, and a scene 
‘ie bosom of the ground. The sea seemed , of grandeur and sublimity made my bosom 
suggish, its waters heavy, and the wave iswell. What rapture, as the gales fanned 
died away upon the dull shore. I turned, my face! 1 bared my breast to them—a 
away, and my heart sunk within me. Bet-| tremor darted through me—but it was one 
er, [ thought, that the fevered pulse should | of health. That morning is pictured dis- 





vat its last, than that life should drag on so 
wearily, so hatefully. My body was lan- 
siud, and I leaned my head on the cushion, 
lings gradually melted into air, and I slept, 
and dreamed. I thought I was sailing upon 
‘sining river, and beheld bright groves, 
"ute villas, and fair fields, and heard the 
‘rilling song of the merry reaper. The 
ovat Was careering gaily through the waters, 
tiat dashed in rippling billows past its side. 
lwas startled from that delightful wander- 
ig of the fancy, and my ear drank in the 
‘weet sounds that greeted them. The 
*inds were no longer pillowed, but whistled 
about my dwelling, and through the trees. 
| raised myself from the couch, and gazed 
‘or a while, to know whether I was yet 
freaming—but the scene was changed.— 
te moon was beginning to climb its way 


"into the clear heayens—and the blaze of! 








tinctly before me, and I. can almost behold 
it in its pristine brightness. There was 
plenty of blue, deep blue, in the sky, aud 
many clouds burried over its expanse. In 
the night, freshening showers had fallen, 
and the earth was robed in the hues of sum- 
mer’s luxuriance; and the sea was not calm 
and dull, but heaving and clear; and you 
could see the foam-crested wave breaking 
in the bay, and vessels spreading their sails 
to the gale, and hastening away from where 
they had floated motionless on the ocean. 

] thought of descending to the city, the 
wreck of its former splendour, its massy pa- 
laces, and mean hovels, reared near to 
mighty heaps cf crumbiing ruins. I was 
anxious to be with those who had become 
dear to me since my short sojourn; and be- 
fore noon I was treading the rugged road 
that led down the mountain. Fatigues—for 
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I was faint—forced me frequently to pause ; 
but Nature was spread out before me, and 
ifs treasures areendiess. The noble ruims, 
the city, its walks, an! tis harbour—my 
sight could embrace ther all at once, and I 


judged of them in the exhilarating spirit of 


theday. The frowning towers, the narrow 
and huddled streets, the air of gloomy gran- 
deur, were all forgotten, in the clearness, 
the boldness of the masses of building seen 


through the pure and buoyant atmosphere. | 


Go! if you wish to look with pleasure on 
the abodes of men, and view them atsuch a 


time, and with similar feelings as I then | 


looked. lappy in being released from the 
prisonment of illness, elated with the hopes 
of meeting those I loved, the breezes awa- 
kening a keen spirit within me, and the sha- 
dows of the clouds skimming along over the 
city, plain, and sea, I regarded every thing 
with feelings of delight, and tarried wot in 


mingling with pleasure in the noise andcon- | 


fusion of the bustling crowd. I tied me to 
the town, and stood before the fortress-like 
mansion that contained the beings I panted 
to see. I approached the heavy gate, 
knocked, and it swung slowly open on its 
grating hinges, and an old and gray-haired 
servant appeared. My heart misgave me. 
It had never been thus opened before. 1 
feared that she would be the only inhabitant, 
and, alas! too justly. 2 inquired for my 
friends, and she told me that but a few hours 
ago they had left the city. 
having seen me with her loved lady, she 
begged me to go up to the hall, for she said 
I looked ill and weatied. 

Thoughtfully | passed along the arched 


broad marble staircase that led to the hall. 
1 entered it, and sat down despondingly on 
acouch. A saddening change had come 
quickly over me, and my spirits were fled. 
My feelings had bounded, and my aifections 
warmed, as | went gaily on; but sorrow {il- 
Jed my soul, when there was no one to wel- 
come me, no one whose smile could bear 
onme. Lightsome I went, and with buoy- 
ant hopes, and [ came to a place lonely and 
deserted. Despairingly 1 gazed upon the 
same objects, stalked about the same apart- 
ment, which but a short while before had 
been enlivened by the presence of those 
whose absence I mourned. Were they in- 
deed gone, and far from me? My ‘fond 
heart tried to deceive itself; but the silence 
and desolateness were melancholy proofs of 
the reality. I fixed my eyes on the door, 
as if she, whose look would have dispelled 
my sorrow, could enter. Butno! I heard 
not her light step—nothing but the moan- 
ings of the wind. Hours I indulged in that 
gloomy musing that is the pastime of the 
sorrowful bosom, and wrapped every thing 
ca the black mantle of despair. I fancied 





Recollecting of 


and melancholy passages, and ascended the 
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the future would be dark as my fortuye 
then was,—that all my hopes would |, 
blighted, the wishes of my soul blasted, an: 
my existence but a cause for that moudy 
melancholy that waits upon the withered 
heart; and I was a very child—a_ tea; 
‘started into my eye. I wiped it angril; 
away, sallied out to the street, and uncon. 
-sciously walked rapidly to the beach wit). 
out the city walls, 
When I smiled, Nature had smiled wi)! 
ine. In the moroing and noon, whenm, 
every feeling was joyous, and delight chaced 
delight within me, all that I saw around but 
added to my happiness. The air, the earth, 
the sky, my heart was alive to their beaut; 
and caught their inspiration ; and when | 
wept, Nature had wept too. I had reache: 
‘the mansion ‘ where dwelt the lady of my 
love,” with bright hopes had entered there. 
and left it pained by the wretchedness o; 
bitter disappointment ; and the elements 
had undergone an awful, yet a sublinx 
| change, and my soul mingled with the ele- 
‘ments. Inthe few hours I had been the 
lonely tenant of the hall, the face of Nature 
|had been altered; and from the sounding 
shore, the city was no longer seen arrayed 
‘in light and loveliness. The tempest 
brooded over her towers and the dark ruins : 
and the tops of the stupendous mountains, 
‘that rose away behind, were shrouded by 
the driving clouds. ‘The sky was obscured 
by the masses that were impelled by the 
‘fieree winds. Near me, all along the pre- 
cipitous and rocky coast, the raging waves 
spent their vain fury. The spirit of tie 
storm was struggling with every thing; and 
who is there, when all Nature is convulsed. 
‘that is not imbued with that spirit? When 
the winds are loud,—the billows tossing an 
dashing, and their roar is ever heard,— 
when the frighted birds are screaming, at 
clouds are flying across and blackening tr 
heavens,—when, far as the eye can see, th 
‘same wild tempest is raving,—who is Le 
‘sensible that his mind soars far above th 
arena of weak and frail man’s actions,—Ww!. 
‘feels not that his soul is enlarged,—that « 
‘nobler life is within him,—that he breathc- 
ithe breath of heaven, and that all bp 
|feelingsare grand, overwhelming, and m:- 
|jestic ? I gave up my soul to what Wo 
; around me, and I almost forgot my gric . 
|Yet now and then were they forced ve 
|me, as the surly growl of the storm wou! 
abate for a little, and people flit 
‘hurrying to where their anxiety 
|them. After long wandering a 
shore, revelling in the tumu!tuou 
I was gazing from a high rock 
whose base the foam was throwr 
|marked a boat afar off combat: 
the stormy waves. I knew noi 
stronr a sympathy took hold ef 
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Z eived it as ib my fate depended on its'a glance of syimpathy; but the old sea- 

BD ety. It appeared to be taking a course men were absorbed in thought and won- et 

.wards the harbour, and I shuddered onder; and they all raised their eyes to 

enembering its small and dangerous en- Hleaven, to speak their thankfulness for 

ance. I basteaed there, and, often as i the amazing deliverance, and then hur- 

ad looked on its rugged structure, I | ried to welcome those who had escaped 

vould not help pausing. A long and nar- the perils of the sea. 1 followed, and my 

ow ridge of rocks stretched out into the heart panted, for the resemblance of the 

a, and on it was built a strong wall,|face recurred to me. My gaze keenly 

rith great blocks of granite. <A pier, | followed the boat to the spot where she 

yrmed of yet greater masses of stone, ran| moored, and I observed the forms of those 

out in a direction so as almost to meet!/in her, but my hopes and fears were not 

the end of the other wall; and within )set at rest. It would indeed have been 

these ramparts, which broke the fury of| happiness to see Maria, but I shuddered 

‘ue waves, vessels could ride securely in to think that she should have been tortu- 

S48 ve haven. There were some persons red by the horrors that are felt when a a 

t sanding at the outermost part of the lar-| terrible death is near, and I prayed that 
ver pier, and I joined them. They were;my fancy might have deceived me. A ‘ 
jd, weather-beaten mariners, who told female enveloped in a cloak had just as- 
me of the extreme danger in which the cended the steps that led up to the quay, 
yoat was placed, that I had felt so greatiand when I came near, it was my own 
an interest in: and as I too stood watch-| Maria that I saw, yet pale with terror.— 
ng its progress, | became painfully sen-| She had not observed me. A gaping crowd 
uble of the dangers it would have to over-|was collected, and I turned aside to hide 
cone. Tremendous waves came rolling; my emotion, covered my face with my 
a from the ocean with mighty force, and) hands, and strove to keep down the pas 
swiking aslant the point of the pier, were |sionate fondness of my burning heart.— 
broken, and dashed across the narrow en-|The hot tears that come at such times 
trance with terrible velocity, leaving a|escaped not. My looks were directed to 
uigh and toppling surge, over which the|her again, my nerves were firmly strung, 
bark on entering must pass im safety, or|and with beating bosom I approached her. 
oe whelmed in the restless waves. Fora|She saw me, and gazed in doubt,—her 
while I could not refrain from sometimes eye sparkled,—her pale face crimsoned, 
removing my gaze, to look upon the —— she held out her hand. I seized it, 
ous and lighted-up countenances of the/and pressed it to my lips, put her arm 
aged mariners. They moved not, but'hastily within mine, and pushed through 
kept their eyes steadily fixed upon the|the throng. Her parents followed us. 
object of their solicitude, and watched it} We walked rapidly on for some while, 
with the eagerness of a parent. I, too,/and in silence. Our minds were too busy, 
«s the boat neared, and I could discern |and our hearts too full, to give utterance to 
er more clearly, was alive only to her our feelings. As the gusts of the storm f 
yerilous situation. Never can I forget the drove through the narrow and deserted " 
ene of that day! The fury of the storm streets, she trembled,—and I spoke, and 
continued unabated, and the lashing of begged her no more to fear, for the tempest 
ite waves was fearful. The heart was|might yet roar, but could not do harm.— 
‘ruck with terror, as the boat at one| Happily, returning courage animated her 
‘me was almost hid from the sight, when/eyes. She looked wistfully back. A fond 
escending into the yawning hollow of the|daughter’s fears moved her, and she said, 
wave, and you felt relieved when she ap-|‘* Ah! tell me, for 1 am too much agitated 
peared again riding on its summit. No!to see calmly, will my mother be able to 
angry billow ingulphed her, and she was | support herself till she reach home ?” Tas- 
almost upon the dreaded entrance. It{sured her that her mother’s step was firm, ’ 
was but for a moment that I saw the sai- land dispelled her anxiety. Our spirits rose 
vrs standing firm and motionless, each at ‘as we went on, and at last we stopped be- ‘ 
‘3 Station, and the frighted looks of the | fore the well-known gate. I knocked long 


Sai 








men and women crouching in the stern. 
i fancied I could recognise the face of 
vet | loved,—my brain throbbed, but the 
sail strained the mast, and the boat came 
with the speed of an arrow,—entered the 
toaring surge,—her prow sunk,—the wo- 
men screamed with terror, and the men 
‘ared aghast ; but it rose again,—anotb- 
‘f moment and she sailed with safety into 
‘he haven. 





I looked round to interchange | 


and loudly, until the voice of the old domes- 
tic was heard above the noise of the wind ; 
but not a word could be distinguished. I 
supposed she feared to let any one in, and 
after roaring myself almost hoarse, I suce 
ceeded in making her believe that her 
master was without. The door was at 
length opened,—and closed ; and it was 
no little pleasure to know that walls 
were between us and the tempest, 
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piv 


and to hear if around the build- 
ne. 

Thecare of the father and dauchter was 
directed to the imotuer, and T proceeded, 
with strong but with different emotions 
from those [ had bhetore, the hall it 
dark and for the simall and 
deep-sunk windows adimitted little hight, 
and the storm had darkened the day. I 
imagined ait would enliven, aud though at 
was summer, [ busied myself 
billets, and lighting a 
chimney. The blazing wood was crackling, 
and the flames throwing their fidul light 
around, when Marte entered 
her lips, ana happiness 


Her first 
) , i ‘, oe ad 
had OMe Ung ner, 
relieved, and iad hain down on her bed, 
‘J ea 


and fallea into a set 
We tolked «ith anen heart and? , ’ 


Arlectionate 


rave 


to 


was rloony, 


i Collecting 
fire in the spacious 


simile on 
her 


, that her mo- 


—a 
laughing in 
eves, ds 
the: 


su,t¢ 
aif 


Wo Wriee 


' . a> 
taken fo relres 


i slumber. 


} and T listened to her sweet voree as she told 
ime of the trials o: that day. ** You know 
how fond my mother 13 of our villa and its 

delightful walks. We were very anxious that 

, she should got there, thinking it would bring 
back her health; and we were very sorrow- 

ful, when, day after diy, she could not go, 

lest the journey should be too severe for her 

f2eble trame. 


ter, and always the satne tale of weakness 
saddened me. 


_ 


perhaps be able togo ina boat to the villa. 
She had expressed the same hope to Iny fa- 
ther, and he had gone ont to the harbour to 
inquire for a vessel. He returned, and 


eould bear the voyage, she looked kindly at 
us, and told us that she was resolved to ro. 
Before the hottest of the day we had every 
thing in readiness to depart. And you can 
conceive how happy we felt, when the bout 
was sailing ont of the harbour, my mother 
in high sprrits, and a favourable breeze fil- 
‘ing the sails to waft us speedily across the 
beautiful bay. Until a good while after 
noon we sped cheerily on, and I looked with 
pleasure on the light clouds as they skim- 
med along the sky; but my heart beat fas- 
ter when dark ones overspread the face of 
heaven, and hid the shining sun from us,— 
and the wind beean to blow Stronger, and 
larger waves turoll. Why should I speak 
of it? Lf ecannot tell the agony that rent my 
borom, when all the violence of a storm was 
raving around us; fear and anxiety for my 
mother had alraost made me insensible : but 





Every morning for weeks | 
past Lhave hastened to see if she were bet- | 


On rising to-day, [went to! 
her chamber, and was glad when she said | 
that she felt herself stronger, and mig t! 


upon asking her whether she yet thought she | 


red to darken his countenance. 
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we were not far from the lonred-tor « 
They said that the boat, from the ruge: 
ness of the shore, must have perished it they 
had attempted to land, and nothing remai 
ed butto return. A thousand dark thought. 
seized upon me. I searcely spoke durine 
that long and terrible time, and I sat in a 
kind of stupor. My breath was suspended 
every time that the bark descended the side 
of the huge wave, and my heart dilated 
when she rose up again. I feared to look 
at my mother, lest [ should see her expiring 
under the intensity of her sufferings. My 
futher never moved from her side, and wel! 
it was that he bad fortitude to watch her. 
My fears were greater when, at last, we 
carne near the shore. — I saw it girded but 
by the white foam of the lashing waves, and 
looked on with sullen despair. The en 
trance tothe harbour came in view. — Tix 
-aitlors consulied together, and I observed. 
irom their gestures, that we had perils to 
‘encounter. On the boat drove, and bor 
fur the mouth of the haven. My eyes were 
rivetted on it, and [ knew not what could 
have whispered to my bosom that even there 
(we might perish. But it was so, and I 
shrunk with yet more terror. We were 
just upon the surge that flew across the en- 
trance. The boat reached it, and appeared 
| to sink, and I recollect nothing from that 
momcut, till 1 was brought back to feeling 
by the voice of my mother addressing me in 
You know the rest. | 
have for hours past felt the pangs of misery, 
but now Tam happy. And, Charles, I 
, should have forgotten all but my parents. 
: My young heart will be my pardon,—but 1 
thought of you. Ob! Lcould not imagine 
; that you were watching the vessel that held 
ime. Thad not heard of you fora long time 
back, but the hope of seeing you again did 
‘not forsake me. Yet your silence appeared 
|strange. But we are met; and though 
| there are some things to grieve us, yet there 
“are many more to make us joyful. You 
‘have been kind tous all, and [ and my mo- 
| ther will love you for it.” She ceased speah- 
/ing, and her head sunk upon her swelling 
_hosom. IT had heard, with varying emotion, 
the effusion of a heart warmed with tle 
i strongest affection and the deepest feeling. 
| My tendcrest and most endearing feelings 
| were awakened. I kissed her fair brow 
| She chid me, and ran gaily out of the hat: 
‘ bidding me adicu, and saying that she must 
i go and wait upon ber dear mother. 
| Scarce had her fair form disappeare: 
| 
| 


| cheerful tones. 


when her father came in. He would have 
spoken gaily and been happy, bad not the 
remembrance of the past dangers oft recur- 
You saw 


racking horror ran through me, when the! that there was creat joy within him at the 


iors told ns that they would he forced to 


vail back arain to the cite, and | saw that! 


amazing preservation from a watery grave, 
but his sclicitude for his wife @ampe! that 
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He cuuld vply bring himself to be- 
ye.that the manner she had borne the 
jess treatment of the tempest was a de- 
“on that raised up but to cast down. On 
aking back, | have often wondered that 
weak frame could have supported her 
wugh the fatigues of that dreadful day, 
id can ascribe her seeming unnatural 
a agth to ne other cause but to the anxie- 
oi a parent, who, forgetting her own 
jurtunes, acquired life from the yearning 
ver heart towards her child. The par- 
aug of a slight repast broke the current 
4is thoughts, and I succeeded in weaning 
aby degrees from the subject that caused 
.orrow. The rich Tuscan wine, and the 
that blazed cheerfully, helped to ani- 
ve us, and we laughed at the storm, 
Wy 


orsand windows threat’ning seemn'd to call 
edemons of the tempest, * * * * * 
‘tye least entrance found it none at all, 
ence sweeter grew Our mirth, secure in massy hall” 


ve few away quickly, and I thought of | 


wting to my home, if the night would 
mit. {looked from the window to judge, 
»atthat moment the moon shone through 
e drifting clouds, and brightened the 
ret. Its light would guide ine to my lof- 
‘dwelling, and I bade adieu to the lord of 
¢ mansion. 
Tie elements were no longer furious, but 
gtated. Scarce a summer passes that one 
‘more of such scourges, as I witnessed 
itday, does not visit the region around the 
They have never been known to last 
ger than twelve hours; and for the most 
art they come suddenly, and change things 
in gay tograve, and as suddenly go off 
ain. Ifmy feelings had been awakened 
en [ descended from my dwelling, they 
vere no less so as [ returned there. It was 
ut the dazzling blaze of day that enchanted, 
it the fitful darkness of the night. You 
‘Ze upon the storm with dread—the heart 
“Sno quiet—but vou look upon 


‘The last of danger and distress” 


“th feelings of strong security. Ilow 
autiful was the city at such atime! Ifin 
glare of noon, when you could see into 
‘recesses, the sight was shocked, far difte- 
itwas it then. The moon shone, not full 
‘clear, but through the openings of the 
‘ing clouds; and at one moment there 


‘sbrightness where you walked, and the | 


‘<titwas gone, and flying along the street. 
“tie shade every thing was dark and deep- 
ceautiful, and in the light soft and sweet. 
‘that was seen was hallowed. The tower 
sed its massy strength above the crowded 
“ruined buildings at its base, as a guar- 
_ not as a mockery to their littleness, 
at the irregular streets and houses were 
‘ered venerable. The prospect enlarg- 
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'ed, and the sources of rapture admiration 

increased, as | went on, and the town wag 
lett beland me. When | gazed trom my 
| habitation, every thing was sublime. The 
| heart may feel the sublimity, but the tongue 
| cannot speak it. How grand the sky, the 
moon, and the sailing clouds !—how awful 
the stupendons and frownieg heights!— 
how glorious was the face of the earth! 
Could that castle and its woods, and the ri- 
ver, be e’er so beautiful, as when its turrets 
were brightened by the queen of night, and 
a little way on the forests of oak and pine, 
and the waters, were shrouded in darkness ? 
and the light and darkness would run along, 
and other beauties be created—ever chang- 
ing, ever lovely. Nature! Nature! thou 
| affurdest the purest sources of happiness,— 
| the world’s guile cannot affect thy delights. 
‘It was long ere I could tear myself away 
from such scenes, and ere sleep tied ine 
| down in its forgetfulness. 


— 





ss 


Savage hath written, 


—~ 


Memory, thou soul of joy and pain! 
‘Thou actor of our passions o'er again! 


And no one can better appreciate the truth 
of these lines, than he who has roamed the 
wide world over, to try to dissipate that set- 
tled melancholy, which either his faults or 
his misfortunes have entailed on him. I 
have been doomed to be one of those rest- 
less wanderers, and have spent my strength 
in vain efforts, to 


*‘ Raze out the written troubles of my brain.” 


Now I have retired to a secluded spot, es 
tranged from a world that is lost to me, and 
where musing is my occupation, and memo- 
ry the very spring of my existence. It is 
not required, perhaps, to have pagsed a life 
of misery, such as mine has been, to know 
that memory is more the soul of pain than 
joy. I can write down months and years of 
wretchedness ; and cap only place, over- 
against these, days and weeks of happiness. 
Amongst those days with which remem- 
brance is often busy, is the one of which £ 
have now given some account; and that, 
indeed, 








* * * Leaves a glow behind 


W hich lighteus o’er my heart.’’ 








| 
Curious Discovery.—A short time ago, 
‘a search having been made among some 
jancient papers in Heriot’s Hospital, there 
was discovered a challenge to mortal com- 
bat, addressed by the famous Rob Rey to 
the Duke of Montrose. It is in excellent 
preservation, and not a doubt can be en. 
tertained of its authenticity. It is at pre- 
sent in the hands of one of the sub-librari- 
ans of the Advocates’ Library. 
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LITERARY VARIETY. | bones of heroes had been made tie )..4 


__ | things of children, and the dust of monar: r 
es ~ | had been scattered to the wind. The clor 
COWPER. | alone remained in the tower, tolling eve, 
Mr. Crayton, the author of sketches in| quarter, as if to measure the time perm.’ 
Biography, speaking of the time Cowper | ted to the abomination of desolation, aud ‘9 
spent as a student of the Inner Temple, says, | se each repeated act of sacrilege ang 
“ Over the twelve ycars which he passed | ited snienibaiibiitptinas: 
there, the friendly biographer would wish to} Mr. Eustace, the author of the Classi 
draw a veil, if a statement of the truth were| Tour in Italy, was a Roman Cathole 
nota paramount aad imperious duty. hey priest. He was a native of Ireland, by 
were years of dissipation, during which his he received in England that second educa 
life wag useless lo others, and a burden to tion which a man of talents always gives ‘@ 
himself.” |himself, and which, as Milton has justly 
Mr. Clayton does not seem to be aware) remarked, forms and decides the character, 
that this furnishes a ke y tothe whole of Cow- ''To this second education he 2lluded in cons 
per’s subsequent conduct and character.—! yersation with the eloquent and celebrated 
Endowed with the morbid sensibility of ge- | Burke, whom he had offended fora momeng 
nius, he plunged into every form of excess; by speaking of Ireland in disparaging 
and dissipation, lulling the remonstrances of| terms: ** Have I been mistaken in you” 
conscience by the intoxication of venal said Burke; “ 1 thought you had been ag 
beauty, or “ the delicious poison of misused | Tyishman anda brother.” “ Hear me,” res 
wine.” But as this could not last always, | plied Eustace, ‘and judge. — Itis true that 
the hour of solitude and reflection was sure, { was born in Ireland, but I left it early ig 
to come, and bring with it a fearful reckon- | Jife: my family and my connexions are 
ing. It did come, and the re-action of a| English; to England I owe the best part of 
mind like Cowper's, at that hour which his} my education, and from Ireland I have deg 
own imagination would clothe in tenfold hor-| rived no advantages except such as thaf 
rors, may be conceived, and will account! education has procured for me.” “ You 
satisfactorily for that intromittent tendency | are right, answered Burke, energeticaliy 
to despair, with whicli he was visited during’ and nobly, ‘* for mere existence isa doubt. 
the remainder of his life, and which was ag- ful benefit ; it may be a great blessing, or 
gravated and envenomed by the peculiar so-| it nay prove a curse ; but that land whic 
ciety into which it was his misfortune to fall. gave you mental being, that land which, by 
That morose and surly Puritan, the Rev. expanding and improving your mental ta 
Mr. Newton, was not the physician qnaltfi- culties, raised you to the scale of intellecs 
ed to ‘‘ minister to a mind diseased” like tual existence, that should be, in your a’ 
Cowper’s, in which feelings of remorse for fections and feelings, your home and yout 
the criminal course he had run, stimulating | country.” 
into action his constitutional morbidity of | ——---— 
feeling, had so often nearly made shipwreck | 
of one of the finest intellects in England, | 
produced, and at last succeeded in fairly 
overwhelining him with * flat despair.” 


— ———- 


It is a miserable idea of poetry, that 
nakes its essence consist in deception.” lt 
‘isan equally miserable idea of works of 

imagination, that deprives them of the soul 
of truth, and assigns to them the office of 
The Abbey of St. Denis, in France, the deluding the mind and the heart. The 
ancient burial place of the French mon- | pleasure which is derived from such works 
archs, was ruined by popular fury, which | has its foundation in the best part of the no- 
could not permit even the royal dead to rest! tyre of man. Were it not right and useful 
io peace. |1t would not have been made essential to 
**] beheld,” says a traveller, “St. Denis the mind. Religion itself calls out tha 
in 1790, it was served by a numerous frater-| same sort of emotion, and carries our hops 
nity of learned and holy monks; furnes of and anticipations to a still higher point. A 
incense ascended daily from the altars; and| state of existence now ideal, but which we 
inorning, noon, and night, the tones of the are able to fancy, and which we love to 
organ and the notes of the choir echoed from’ follow out into all the necessary details, 1s 
its vaults. In 1802 1 revisited it. The! presented to us, bothin novels and sermons. 
ruins of the Abbey strewed the ground; the) A perfection of character, which we have 
church stood stripped and profaned; the) not yet witnessed, is described to us in bot! 
wind reared through the unglazed windows, | kinds of works, and is held up as 2 stand- 
and murmured round the vaults; the rain! ard, at which we are bound toaim. We 
cropped from the roof and deluged the pave-| are, at some future period, to reach this 
ment; the royal dead had been torn from| point of perfection, and to enjoy this finisii- 
© repositories of departed greatness; the! ed state of society. HoLutry. | 
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POETRY. 





THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY. 


apy! throw back thy raven hair, 

ty thy white brow in the moonlight bare ; 
| will look on the stars, and look on thee, 
And read the page of thy destiny. 


Little thanks shall I have for my tale,— 
Even in youth thy cheek will be pale ; 
Look ! by thy side is a red rose-tree, 

One bud droops wither’d, so thou wilt be. 


found thy neck isa ruby chain, 

Que of the rubies is broken in twain; 

Throw on the ground each shatter’d part, 
Broken and lost, they will be like thy heart. 


Mark yon star—it shone at thy birth ; 
Look again—it has fall’n to earth! 

Its glory has pass’d, like a thought, away, 
So soon, Or yet sooner, wilt thou decay. 


Over yon fouvtain’s silver fall 

Isa mooulight rainbow’s corona) ; 

Its hues of light will melt in tears,— 
Well will they image thy future years. 


| may not read in thy hazel eyes, 

For the long dark lash that over them lies ; 
Soin my art I can but see 

One shadow of night on thy destiny. 


I can give thee but dark revealings 
Of passionate hopes, and wasted feelings ; 


Oflove that shall pass like the green sea*wave, 


Of a broken heart, and an early grave ! 


> 
THE MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


Anidoth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the jong years I've been wand’ring away ; 

Jo see thus around me my youth's early friends, 

As smiling and kind as im that happy day ! 

Though haply o’er some of your brows, as o’er mine, 
‘Tne snow-fall of time may be stealing—what then! 
\e Alps in the sun-set, thus lighted by wine, 

We'll wear the gay tinge of youth's roses again 


What soften’d remembrances come o'er the heart, 
In gazing on those we’ve been lost toso long ? 
Tie sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
till round them like visions of yesterday throng. 
As letters some hand hath invisibly traced, 
When held te the flame will steal out on the sight, 
So many a feeling, that long seem’d effac’d, 
ihe warmth of a meeting like this brings to light 


And thus, as in memory’s bark, we shall glide, 
To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew, 
Though oft we may see, jooking down on the tide, 
The wreck of full many a hope shining through : 
Yet still, as in fancy we point tothe flowers, 
That once made a garden of all the gay shore, 
Deceiv'd for a moment we'll think them still ours, 
And breathe the fresp air of Life’s morning once 
more 


So brief our existence, a glimpse, at the most, 
{s all we can have of the few we hold dear ; 
And oft even joy is unheeded and lost, 
For want of some heart that could echo it near. 
Ah, well may we hope. when this short life is gone, 
To meet in some world of more permanent bliss, 
For, asmile or a grasp of the hand. hast’ning on, 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this. 


But, come—the more rare such delights to the heart, 
The more we should welcome, and bless them the 
more— 
They’re ours, when we meet—they’re Jost, when we 
art 





_., Part, : 
x birds that bring summer, and fly when ’tis o'er. | 


Thus circling the eup, hand in band, ere we drink, t 


Let sympathy pledge us, through pleasure, throug’: 
pain, 


i That fast as a feeling but touches ene link, 


Her magic shall send it direct through the chain 
Moore 


~~ 


SONG. 


Day breaks on the mountain, 
Light breaks on the storin, 
The sun from the shower 
Glints silent and warm ; 
But dark is the hour 

Of griet on my soul, 

There’s no morn to awake it, 
No beam to console. 


The hawk’s to bis corrai, 

The dove's to her nest, ‘ 
The giay wolf's to greenwood, 

The fox to his rest. 

But even and morrow 

Are wakeful to me, 

There’s no rest for my sorrow, 

No sleep for my ee. 


O lily of England, 

O Ladye my love, 

How fair is the sunbeam 
Thy bower above ! 

But bright be thy blossom, 
And reckless thy glee, 
And crossed not thy bosom 
With sorrow tor me. 


We have met in delight, 
We have deemed ne‘er to sever, 
We have loved in despair,— 
We have parted for ever ! 
But yet there’s a rest 
To the mournful is given, 
We shall sleep on its breast, 
And awaken in heaven. 
ALLAN. 


<= 


ON A WOMAN’S INCONSTANCY. 


I lov’d thee once, I'll love no more, 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame ; 

Thou ait not what thou wast before, 
What reason I should be the same ? 

He thatcan love, unlev'd again, 

Hath better store of love than brain 3 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 








Nothing could have my love o’erthrown, ‘ 
If thou hadst still continued mine ; 
Yea, if thou hadst remain’d thy own, “ale 
I might perchance have yet been thine ; ae 
But thou thy freedom did recall, a 


That, if thou might, elsewhere enthral ; 
And then how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain. 


When new desires had conquerd thee, 
Aud changed the object of thy wil! ; 

It had been lethargy in me, 
No constancy, to love thee still : 

Yea, it had beena sin to go 

And prostitute affection so ; 
Since we are taught no prayers to sar, ae 
To such as must to others nrav. 5 : 
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Yet do thou glory ta thy choice, 

Thy choice, of his good fortune boast; 
Lit neither grieve wor yet rejoice 

fo see hin gain what I have lost: 
The height of my disdain shali be 
{'o laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 

lo love thee still, but go no more 

A begging at a beggar’s door. 

AXTON.* 


MRARY GAZETTE, AND 


| He heard but the voice of oppression arous,? 


And saw but the home of the slave, — 

| As he gaz’d through the vista of ages gone Lr, 

) In the glory and pride of the world,— 

| As he gaz‘d on the ruins that round him did lie 
It drew from his bosom a sorrowful sigh, 


Where Tyranny’s flag was unfurld. 


’ 


He tun‘d his wild harp o’er the ruins of Greece, 
His strains were impassioned and strong, 





They solaced his heart like a seraph of Peace, 
LINES While her freedom arose with his song. 
‘cy THE MEMORY OF LORD BYRON. | And hen the bright sun of their freedom arose, 
His heart full of rapture ador'd, 


—_ 
‘The following lines are from the pen of an | 
illiterate peasant of Ayr, the native county of | 
Rebert Burns. 
say that the mantle of Burns has descended 


It would be too much praise to | 


i 

} 

. 

upon this peasant, for they are few indeed, | 
who could make | 


wuether peers or peasants 


uny pretensions to wear it. But there is po- | 


necous split that prompted his strain. 


etical feeling in this vututoced minstrel, and it | 
Was a pe } 
| 


) Ep. Lir. GAZ. 
harp of the miustrel is hung in the hall, | 
And his fleeting existence is o'er 5 
And still are its strings, as it sleeps on the wall, 
Like the fingers that swept it before. 
Hiseye, once so bright, has been robb'd of its 
His bosom, once wild as the wave, | fire— | 
Which the shrill note of Liberty's trump could | 
| 
i 


i 





inspire, llyre, 
Or the heart-thrilling tones of the well swept 
Is silent and still as the grave. | 
*© fle had evil within him’”’—we see the dark 
shade 
When his hosom’s deep secrets we scan ; 
Yet his arm was still lifted the freeman to aid, 
And his deeds shed alustre on man. 
Ii the dark cloud of hate oer his bosom did 
If he wisi'd to the desert to flee, [lowt, 
fe was only the foe of the miaion of pow’r, 


Who, fiend-like, stalks over the earth for an 
hour, | 

But was ever the friend of the free. | 
Tie soft scenes of Nature for him had no | 


charms, 
The rivlet and fast-fading flow’r 
Awak’d not his soul like the horrid alarms 
When a nation is wieck'd in an hour. 
luthe dark sweeping storm by Omnipotence 
driv-n, 
In the flash and the long pealing roll, 
ln the rocking of earth, in the frowning of 
heav’n, jand riv’n, 
When the pillars of Nature seem trembling 
“Twas a beam of delight to his soul. 


| 
} 


} 
| 
} 
| 


As he wander'd (oh, Greece!) o'er thy once- 
hallow d ground, 
And stood on the warrior’s grave, 


Ayton was Private Secretary to Queen Anne of 
Jeciimark. wife of James the Sixth: he is little known 
as a poet, but the present specimen must inducea 
regret that he had not written more--it rivals even the 





' sopoets Of Deummoud in elegance of fancy and harmo- 
‘ ry Of vers'fieatin: 





The morning had dawn’d on their fatal repose, 


| ‘Their slumbers were broken, they rush’d on 
their foes, 


To shiver the chains they abhorr'd, 


Did he fall in the struggle when Greece wou)! 
be free ? 
*T was a star blotted out on their shore, 
But his hovering spirit yet triumphs with thee.§ 
Though his brave arin can aid thee no more 
He expired as the torch of thy glory grew brighi:, 
In the glorious noon of his day ; 


'Ilis triumph was short, like the meteor o; 


bight, [light— 


| As it flashes o’er heav'n with its long train y 


For, like it, he vanish’d away. 


You have seen the bright summer's sun sink ia 
the west, 
And the glories that shrouded him there, 
Like tbe splendours that dwell on the heav’n of 
the blest, 
Immortal, unclouded, and fair. 
So the halo of glory shall circle his name, 
His wreath shall eternally bloom, 


And Britain, tiumphant, her Byron shail 
claim, : 
As he shines with the great in the temple of 


Fame, 
The triumph of man o’er the tomb! 
HuGu Browy. 


—~>— 


From the Chronicler’s ‘* Prospective Glasse to looke 
into Heaven.” 1618. 

Che gates of which most holy habitation, 

Are pearles of peerless price and valuation, 

Whose wall is all of precious stones most puie 

Incomparably rich, and strong t? endure: 

There is that glorious paradise celestiail, 


r 


| Surpassing Adam’s paradise terrestriall, 


Wherein are fluent oily riuers, currents, 
Fair brooks of butter,and sweet honny torrents. 


<> 


From a work printed by Giles Godet, about the yeat 


1560. 


STANZAS, 


Relating to the Murder of the Young Princts 
in the Tower, by Richard I. 


But the manner how these Princes were dead, : 
Some say they were buried quick : and some te. 

That they were smothered vnder a fether bed. 
Some say they were drowned in a vessel; 

But when they came vnto the Tower to dwell, 
They were never after seene with manues eye. 
Tliree moneths this King raigned men know well, 

But GOD knoweth where his body doth Ire 
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dew Bork gitcrary Geasette, | which one cannot run away, is the supreme. 





=__ > = — 
THE POET’S PURGATORY. 
No. 2. 


By Dennis Dactyl, Laureate 


neaper, I did not fulfil the promise I 
ade to address you in the last number, be- 
use, during the whole week, I did not 
sppen to be in the humour, and it is a rule 
sith me, never to balk my humour. To 
- cht [feel garrulous, so listen to my story, 
a 


You shall know all that you are like to know.”’ 


Reader, were you ever asked to write in | 


Album ? 
vier it an awfnl undertaking? It is so at 

start, but after a time the heart is less 

nid from its having grown familiar with 
orrors. A great many things are impres- 
ove at first sight, which lose their power on 
equaintance—the first time a man dances, 

s first presentation to a great personage, 

: first ride on horseback, his first en- 
unter with a pair of bright eyes; all 
‘ese are very agitating and sublime events, 
vutin pity to our weakness, nature has so 
rdered it, that the sublime feeling should 
wt be of long continuance. 

In every Album there are three general 
casses of writers ; those who make poetry 
-those who make rhyme—and those who 
murder both ; the first compose with the 
eatest rapiditv and ease—the second with 
e greatest care and labour—and the third 
re remarkable for the smoothness and 
race of their chirography. The third 

ass always bear away the palm, for every 
ving that has eyes is a judge of penman- 
“ip; the second are next in rank, for who- 
‘rerhas ears is a judge of rhyme; while 
‘e first are emphatically the (ast, for feel- 
iz, taste, and sense, must all combine in 
mind that can relish true poetry. It is 
‘erefore no small part of purgatory for a 
vet to know thathis ‘* Heliconian gushes” 


If so, did you not at first con- | 


| Pandora’s box contained nothing like it. 

| Some writer has said, that it is an au 

'thor’s heaven to compose, and just the re- 
verse of heaven fur him to correct. He 
| might rather have said to copy; for there is 
| nothing more galling to a rapid and impe- 
| tuous genius, than the making of a fair and 
legible transcript of what he sketches, with 
| wonderful quickness, when the hot spirit of 
inspiration is on him. While occupied in 
such drudgery, he is as much out of his ele- 
| ment as a war-horse before a_ potatoe- 
cart. Yet this is absolutely necessary 

'with regard toan Album—the poet’s lines 
must first be written, like the Sybil’s pro- 
phecies, on loose leaves, and he cannot 


} 


| put those leaves together, as the Sybil did 
hers, but they must be transcribed legibly. 
| Now the chirography cf most poets is of 
‘that character which Tony Lumpkin calls 
; ** a cursed cramped piece of penmanship,” 
/and it has, from time immemorial, been a 
| subject of execration and wrath to printers 
‘and printer’s Lucifers. ‘To compel a poet 
| then to write legibly, is most certainly put- 
| ting him in Purgatory. 
| But, reader, there are other and greater 
troubles that lie in waiting for the luckless 
| wight, who scribbles his “ thoughts that 
| breathe and words that burn,” in Albums. 
|He gets into scrapes innumerable; and a 
‘full share has fallen to the lot of Dennis 
Dactyl, Esq. laureate, &c. As soon as it 
| was known that I had actually put together 
rhymes enough to form a stanza, I was de- 
nominated a genius by all the Aristarchi 
and blue-stockings of my native place.— 
Upon this discovery, the ladies prophecied 
that I would become, in due time, a very in- 
teresting young man, and would come to 
great renown, while my particular friends 
| predicted that I would undoubtedly go fo 
the devil. But the age of prophecy is cer- 
tainly past, for I have numbered many 
eventful years, and have neither come nor 
|gone according to the predictions. 1 am 





ust be flanked by the hobbling rhyme of | sorry that I have not fulfilled the expecta- 


une half-fledged witling on the one side, 
‘id by the smooth and mathematical hand- 
ting of some unpretending dunce, on 
“€ Other. It brings him, (intellectually 
“usidered) into dull company, and I hum- 
‘Y Conceive that of all curses wherewith 
“is earth is cursed. dull company, from 





‘tions of the parties, for I have no doubt that 
they foresaw the ‘* coming events” of my 
life through the telescope of their own 
wishes, and perhaps, from my particular 
obligingness of disposition, I may yet be in- 
duced to fulfil the latter prophecy. How- 
ever, I make no promises—I never made 
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any that it did not trouble me to keep; and 'vowed sometimes, that the cheek ty, 
i’ Ihave broken any, I beg to apologize by | whose rich bloom the rose might derive 
acknowledging that 1 am so far from per- | fresh charm, was a thing that I devoted! 


fection, that Ihave never yet come in sight | worshipped : and at other times, I have 
of it! sneered at the vermilion cheek, and idol). | 


At the period of this notable discovery, |zed the snowy paleness of sensibility, whose 
Albums (or Alba, | know not which is the | tears had been so often shed for the troubles 
correct plural) were in existence, but they of life, that they had actually washed all the 
passed by the name of ** Common-place | red colour from the face, I have praised 
books.” Thickly and fast, did they crowd | high foreheads for their calmness, and low 
upon me. Every one that possessed such foreheads for their passion—I have praised 
a sacred repository of gemius was anxious to | raven hair, auburn hair, chesnut hair, and 


gild one of its pages with a ray of the ri- red hair, and to my ineffable horror, 1 once | 


discovered that 1 had been eulogizing the 
ambrosial curls of a lady who wore a wig. 
| have lauded Grecian noses, Roman noses 
nearly all my rays from me when I first be- and pug noses, white noses and red noses ; 
gan to shine, and before I had got fairly ‘dimpled chins, double chins, and picked 
It isa melancholy truth that my | chins ; straight eyebrows and arched eye- 
brows. The consequence of all this has 
been, that I have lost my character for con- 
sistency, not only in the estimation of oth- 


sing sun, and, between ourselves, reader, | 
verily believe that the reason I have given 
so little light since, is their baving taken 


burning. 
light has been decreasing as | have been 
advancing ; aud now that | have passed my 
meridian, instead of enlightening half the | 
world, I cannot enlighten half a newspaper. | FS, but also in my own.—I have had the 


But I presume the proprietors of these re- | reputation of being in love a hundred and 


ee ‘ ° . 
positories did not foresee the fatal conse- | 


quences resulting from my compliance with | affirm, that I have not, in reality, been in 
their solicitations, nor the incongruity of |love with more than sixty-seven differen! 
asking an uncommon youth (for such they persons, and never with more than half a 
styled me, and such [ religiously believed dozen at once. All my flights of fancy 
myself to be,) to write in a common-place have been construed into serious declara- 
book. ‘tions of passton—I have narrowly escaped 


! . - . . 
Reader, I have written, from first to last, | ten suits for breach of promise, in which the | 


ia two hundred and forty-six Albuns. In only witnesses against me would have been 
a huadred and ninety-five of them, I have Albums, and an unpoetical jury would have 
nade love outright to the charming proprie- | infallibly convicted me.—lI have been called 
tors, though two-thirds of them excited no | 4 perjured swain, a breaker of vows, a lhiy- 
(eelings in my naturally cold and passion- | pocritical pretender, an unfeeling wretch, 
less breast. I have invoked blessings on | and (horresco referens !) a male flirt! 

the heads of thirty-three, in the most fer- | Now, reader, if you do net think that all 
veat and affectionate style, some of whom 1! these evils amount toa tolerably warm pur- 
have not known au hour previous to the | gatory, all that I have to say is, that I do 
tune of ny making the invocation; and 1; 2nd 1 am sorry to differ from you in opinion. 


have complimented eighteen on their pos- | iocemmaees 
session of unrivalled worth and exalted ge- | 

nus, although, to confess the truth, I knew 
as tule about the matter as the man inthe! Candour is a ‘quality referring to man 
moon. Fifty times I have sworn that there | considered singly and individually —sincer- 
is nothing in the world equal to a light blue | ty applies to him with reference to his cou- 
eye, and fifty times I have sworn that|nexion and intercourse with his fellow men. 
nought in nature can compare with a dark | Candour implies an unprejudiced, pure, Un- 
black eye. I have praised bright eyes for| spotted mind ; sincerity (sine cera, withou! 


IDLE HOURS. 





ninety-five times, though I eonscientiously | 


ee we 


Oa: aes 


eernays 


the sunny radiance of joy that flooded every | wax) implies a mind which is open, ingenu- | 
thing on which they fell ; and 1 have prais- ous, and undisguised. Hypocrisy is the | 


ed dim eyes, for the moonlight melancholy | opposite of candour, and dissimulation ©: 
that shone in their humid glances. I have! sincerity. A man is candid in his confs- 
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» suicere in lis professions : he is can-| are desirous of learning the extent of the 
:i,when he acknowledges fear ; sincere | late neglect, we shall be particularly obliged 


ryen he expresses pity : candid in repent- | to all of our city subscribers, who have, at 
~we; sincere in love or hatred ; candid, | any time since the establishment of our pa- 
‘yen he praises or blames himself ; sincere, per, been neglected, if they will make us 


. sien he praises or blames others. Can-| 
‘ur and sincerity generally go hand in| 
! snd, and such is their resemblance, that it 
.yfen difficult to distinguish the one from | 
other: they may be called the Orestes | 


oJ Pylades of the mind, close in their} 
mpanionship, and sacred in their attach- 
ent, so that when we sce the one, we | 
uy be certain that the other is not far off. 
* * * 

l'ruth is the union of sincerity and can- 
ur—in ancient times, her image was wor- 
upped ; it is now counterfeited. It wasa 
vautiful idea of antiquity which made her 
iedaughter of Time and the mother of 
Virtue; but in this enlightened age, per- 
\aps it were as well to call herthe child of 
llonour and the mother of Misfortune.— 
ller face is fair and beautiful, her apparel 
resplendent and of snowy whiteness ; her 
rm exquisite, and her motions graceful : 
ult her enemy, Deceit, who dares not at- 
ack her openly, imitates her dress, her air, 
ad her mien; assumes her name, tyran- 
nzes over her followers, and, like the im- 
wstor in the Arabian Tales, shamelessly | 
“rps her crown, palms herself on the! 
vorldas Truth, and the mistaken world be- | 
eves her, and calls truth, falsehood, and 
‘/sehood, truth. 





- erates j 


{omplaints having been made wesieat | 

. | 
rcarrier and clerk, we have engaged two | 
~ ! 


ariers, who have been well recommended | 
diligence and faithfulness, and a new 

erk to attend to the regular duties of the 

‘ice. It must depend upon our subscribers 

| @ “ether we have faithful agents or not—if 
"@ “subscriber be at any time neglected, 
' ‘ad will send us word promptly, we shall 
_ 9 “smiss the faulty person or persons at once 
‘om our service. We can only ascertain 

eir negligence in this way, unless we were 

°g0 about the city, everySaturday,with the 
‘triers, to see whether they neglect their 

‘uty ornot, which, at present, would not be 
“W@easiest thing in the world. If faithful 
‘gents are to be had, we are determined to 

‘ave them: and in the mean time, as we 





acquainted with the fact, by a note throug! 
the medium of the Post Office. 


To Correspondents. We would willing- 
ly give place to ** Buffalo’—but the sub- 
ject is exhausted. Our correspondent 
writes like a man of sense and liberality. 

‘** Ida” will perceive that we have has- 
tened to insert her effusion, and we shall be 
happy to give place to more from the same 
source. 

We must apologize to “ Julian’ for ha- 
ving lost his last poem—** abiit, evasit.” 


CROSS READINGS. 


A thousand Scotch herrings—are in 
great want of water. 

A bill was reportedin the Assembly, pro- 
viding that each member, during the pre- 
sent session, be entitled to use—three pipes 
of brandy—two barrels of prime new pork 
—the expense to be defrayed by the Trea- 
surer of state. 

The Report was read by—a double bar- 
relled rifle, tie ball of which passed through 
—a lingering sickness, and diced with great 
resignation. 

The Louse of Refuge bas been—brought 
very low by a cough end ecatarrh, attended 
by raising of blood, 

Theatre. On Wednesday night will be 
presented a favourite tragedy, after which 
will be presented, the skipping rope horn- 
pipe by—a set of iron shovels and tongs— 
to conclude with a comic song—by a re- 
markably fast trotting mare. 

The Regents of the University—are 
strongly impreguated with acid and sweet- 
ened with brown sugar. 

An old-fashioned snow storm commenced 
yesterday but was—totally destroyed by 
fire.. It was not insured. 

The influenza—was received in the se- 
nate yesterday, and passed through its first 
stages in that body. 

The literary character of our great city 
—<disappeared about nine years ago, and 
has never since been heard of. 


oa 
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Ju iiik 
Forty bales of cotton for 
Lady of the Luke. 


sale by—the 


—~e 


lr. eory of | 


Grammar. Cardell’s Th 
lerbs. We continue to quote from this 


interesting work. 


* When we say of the De:ty, * He was, 
andis, and is to be,” we express more and 
higher action, then i in atliriming that he cre- 
ated. and constantly upholds, a myriad of 


worlds. The first expression signifies, that 
: the Divine Being sustains himself, im the 


unchanging perfection of all excellence, 
through an eternal round of ages. This is 
by far the loftier action of the two ; inas- 
much as the potter is more than the clay, 
and the Sovereign Lord high over all the 
works he has made. 
\ « So, in saying, ‘* The man is alive,” we 
t imply, according to the plain import of the 
word is, he sustains and preserves himself 
alive ; he inspires, continues, vivifies, mspr- 
y vits, and upholds, himself, with all the re- 
quisites, and in the exercise of all the func- 
tions, essential tovitality. In order to be, 
as this verb asserts, he must, by continual 
alternations, inhale, and respire the air ; 
inflate his lungs, and by their instrumenta- 
lity, impart oryzen to chyle and blood: he 
must eat and drink, sleep and wake, feel sen- 
sitions of pleasure and pain, percetre exter- 
nal objects, and exert himself in various 
ways: he must repeat the pulsations of his 
heart, through the numerous arteries and 
veins; and maintain all his complex vital 
ergans in their proper tone of action. Itis 
for the physiologist to say, whether the hu- 
man machine, of frame work, cords, pivots, 
tubes, valves, evlinders, and retorts, can re- 
fain its own vita/ily, without performing, at 
each instant, ten thousand actions, beyond 
what the mcoscrope can display, or the uni- 
ted skill of the philosopher, chemist, engi- 
neer,and optician, can eaplain. 

** So far as verbal affirmations have any 
concern with the action of living, it is not 
of the least importance whether its oom- | 
plex movements are regulated by conscious- | 
ness and will, or by the necessary constita- 
tion of the corporeal frame. The continue | 
| al performance of these actions is one in- 
dispensable condition, by which the living 

** tenant at will,” must * have, hold, possess, 
end enjoy,” his being on earth. 





** [t is far more absurd to deny the high 
action of living, because, from habit, it is 
in part, unconsciously performed, than to 
re-assert the exploded belief, that the earth 
has no motion, because its rapid progress is 
not felt. 
* When it is asserted “ The man is! 
dead,” we still mean, his bady retains its | 
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| personal identity, and its Ccoporeal virgins 
tion ; it occupies a place in the Creator’. 
| works, which, but for this monitory remnan 
lof humanity, would be replaced by sons 
'other portion of matter; for even the m0. 
}nastic schools whether they knew 
ithey meant or not, said that * 
thors vacuity.” 

| The dead body at least causes a ditfey- 
lent disposition of surrounding substance. 
from what wou/d otherwise take place. This 
organized mass continues to be the deat 
man, so long as a predominant portion r-- 
mains to which personal identity can bea 
fixed : and when the crumbling dust mis. 
itself with its kindred earth, it can no lun- 
ger be said the dead man is ; but only tha 
he was: ** Fuit Ilium,” Troy is no more. 


Whit 
NVuture (lie 


“ This application of words, in their eni- 
less use, by one plain rule, to all things whic 
nouns can name, instead of being the fit 
subject of blind cavil, is the most sublime 
theme presented to the intellect on earth. 
It is the practical intercourse of the soul, 
at once with its God, and with all parts vu: 
his works. 


‘An undevout astronomer, is mad. 
is the sentiment which even a partial and 
mistaken view of the heavenly orbs has 
often extorted from pagan lips. If such as- 
pirations arise in contemplating the world 
of matter, what would the same man fee), 
could he trace its connexion with the bright- 
er world of mind, and justly contemplate 
that WISDOM which, beyond the comet’: 
track, or the astronomer’s thought, pervades 
the whole.” 





hi 





—_——— ———— mr 


For the New-York Literary Gazette. 


TO JULIAN. 


* Non semper idem floribus est honos 
** Vernis : neque uno Luna rubens nitef 
 Voltu.” Hor 





You mourn o'er melancholy truth, 
Re "pine at crue! fortune’s frown, 
Grieve oer the blighted hopes of youtn, 
O’er tondest expectations flown. 
And while you mourn o’er fate’s decret, 
Accept, my friend, my sympathy. 


Had fortune frown’d on you alone, 
Your love, alone, prov'd false, as fairs 
Had man deceived no other one, 
Or none but you had felt despair— 
Your lot had then been more severe, 
And more deserved a sister's tear. 


But I have seen a lovely form 
Expiring oer a faithless vow ; 


=a 


Raye 








foe beact which Once beat true and warm, 
Isshielded fromits murd’rer now. 

“he droop d! she died !—earth could impart 

No balm to heal the broken heart. 


Yes, I have 
The victim of a villain'’s art; 


San > 
(ould man deceive : Sen, 
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Butkeep this preceptin your mind, 
| § The wisest are the most resig 
i . , 
} And whatsoe’e: may be your t, 
If good, or veriest ill be giv'n 
+ In weal or woe—-Oh! murmur vot 
But seek for peace alone in hea 
| —There may you find a blissful home, 


4 swiling face awhile did screen 
An aching and a bursting heart. 

But reason totter’d from its throne,— 
-The wretched maniac roam’d alone ! 


“im hope’s false smiles e’er lead astray, 


The rash, the thoughtless, and the young ? 


\'ve known one listen to her lay, 

‘That fear’d and trembled whilst she sung, 
Hope may deceive, and lead us an, 
But what wete we, if hope were gone ? 


Can glittring wealth attract the eye, 
Or hearts be sold to worldly gain ? 
‘Too oft ve heard the rich man sigh, 
** My care and labour,—all is vain ; 
* For I must leave my trifling all, 
“ And answer to my Maker’s call.” 


jlas fortune’s fav’rite ever gain’d 
Ambition’s lofty, envied height ? 

That seat of bliss was ne’er attain’d, 
Except ia fancy’s airy flight. 

O! J have been ambition’s child— 

My peace was wreck’d—and envy smil‘d ! 


Then, since mankind have ever been, 
Subject alike to good and ill; 

Each has his share of suff ring seen, 
Each feels some bitter anguish still. 

No time can ever mend his lot, 


Nor past distress be e eer forgot. 


When listing to your tale of woe, 
The hardest heart must surely ache ; 
0! IT would sigh such truths to know, 
And weep, alas! for feeling’s sake. 
What heart can be so base and cold 
As not to feel when grief is told ? 


But do you wish oblivion deep, 
fo shroud each day you've ever known ? 


Aino! 


tis bliss to smile and weep 
O'er joys and sorrows, every oue. 
Better to think on sorrews past, 


fnan shudder at the coming, blast. 


‘misty on your brow of light, 
Your feeling heart made sorrow’s prey ? 
What joy to know the darkest night 
Ever precedes the dawn of day. 
Tien, though your fate seem dark awhile, 
Fortune on you shall kindly smile. 


Ere long, some heart your love shall gain, 
And inan’s deceitfulness be known ;— 

Ot hope and foil no more complain, 

Nor iet ambition usge you on. 


! Where worldly troubles cannot come. 
Ipa. 


—_—_— eo - — 


_ MISCEL LLANEOUS. 


From the New-England Galaxy 


OLD MAIDs. 


“ You must go as far as the city of Cisthene, in the 
(sorgonian plains, where the three Phorcides reside : 
those ancient, vencrable ladies, who are of the shape of 

swans and Aave but one eye, of which they make use in 
common "’—Prometh -Eschy]. 





Mr. Eprror....1. am a decorous, pains- 
taking citizen. Having a regular, though 
small income arising from my patrimony, I 
pass my morning in a gentle oscillation bes 
tween the — Insurance Office, India- 
wharf and the Atheneum, and perennially 
wind up the evening at the theatre. My 
object is to float calmly down the tide of 
time, not as Mr. Shakspeare rays, 


' 
! * An unregarded bulrush on the stream, 
| To rot itself with motioa,’’ 








‘but in the manner in which the voyager is 
,; wafted a thousand miles down the fair Ohio 
| without oar or sail. My conduct is exem- 
| plary. Ido not think any one has any just 
' cause of complaint against my dress, which 
'isdark and plain, or my deportment, which 
‘is grave and satisfactory. Yet my whole 


the persecutions of a family of 
three unmarried young ladies, aged about 
40 on an average, my neighbours. These 
** young ladies” have set up such a system 
of surveillance over my hoasebold affairs, 
as to know the times of my incomings and 
| outgoings with chronometrical accuracy.— 
Accordingly, when I sally forth, I am sure 
to witness the form of one of my watchful 
spies at the breakfast parlour window.— 
| They take turns. Miss Debby, who is a 
| tall beauty of about 46, with high cheek 
| hones protruding above very marked conca- 
vities in the cheeks, makes her appearance 
in a turban of yellow gauze, and greets me. 
with a smile from two lips of a beautiful 
resemblance to tea-chest lead, unfolding 
around teeth which rival the finest amber. 
In summer, when the windows are open, 
she uniformly hails me with an inquiry as to 
the price of sarse and butter, begs me to 
send the fish-marchant down the alley, or 
exhibits a scrag of mutton for my criticism. 
| She usually adds some remark about ‘* Ba- 
; chelors’ hal!,” how dull it must be, and pore 


clay, by 
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life is rendered a burthen, a mere load of 
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tends a visit to my casts and library, though 


i am sure to be engaged out on such morn} 


iags, Miss Sibby, a younger sister by a 
vear, appears the next moran 
cate gambouge bzbbinet. She 1s occupied 
witha piece of netting that she begun in 
the year of grace 1811, and which to my 
remembrance was once white. She is a 
tender sentimental thing, with the unfortu- 
nate infliction of being what is called “ al- 
waysailing.” Accordingly, on her morn- 
ings | am treated to a description of her 
wches, pains, and diseases to settle my 
breakfast. She is peculiarly careful to fur- 
nish a catalogue of the drugs she takes, 
which comprise a pretty liberal walk in the 
Pharmacopeia, and uniformly disserts on 
the virtues of an emollient salve, which she 
is pleased to term ‘ ’medlunet.” Miss 
Nabby, the third, is but just 40,and of course 
is in the fine bloom of yeuth. She is the 
Loyden of the family, and is at least in pos- 
session of perfect health. Her dressing 
maid ought to possess the quickness of that 
sprite who put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes. Her voice is like that of a 
lieutenant of a man o’ war through a speak- 
ing trumpet ina heavy gale. She usually 
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|to call my ‘‘ very genteel little present.” | 
bought some fine Westphalia hams some 
| time since, and invited a friend to extend 
‘lunch on them. No hams appeared, by; 
| esen after a plate of boiled cabbage wa, 
brought in, as politely sent from Miss Det). 
by Snapspouse’s dinner, under which as | 
threw it, dish and all, out of the back win- 
dow, appeared a piece of iny stewed Wes: 
phalia, that I could have sworn to, I sen: 
my coloured servant Pomp the other day 
with a love-letter to the heavenly Ada. He 
returned portentously oon, but instead of « 
' sweet little billet in those dear Italian chia- 
racters, all I got was this explanation :— 
‘¢ Massa, tall, big missus ober way takee 
'read him!” and it seems they had inte:- 
cepted the letter and pretended to take my 
lover-like direction “ To Miss Ada,” tur 
‘To Miss Abby”! I ama wretched man 
through them, Mr. Editor. Their parrots 
and screech-owls torment me by day, and 
| their hyenas and cats keep me sleepless at 
‘night. They support all the fishermen ix 
| the harbour, so that there isa continual too- 
|tooing in the Alley, on every wind instru- 
|ment, from a conch up toa key bugle.— 








accosts me by my surname, without any of | They keep a jangling rattle-trap they call 


those forms of civility which are customary 
in society :—** Well, Snipe, are you routed 
out at this time o’ day? where are you 


packing to now ? come and see us, Snipe,” 


and the like. These young ladies have ne- 
ver yet succeeded in penetrating to my stu- 


dy, but ] sit there asthe noble Norman mai- | 
den in the Crusaders on the battlement of 


her beleaguered fortress, expecting an on- 
staught from the besiegers momentarily, 1 
have had double windows put to my apart- 
ment, shutters and blinds outside and in, 
and two thick sets of curtains, yet will the 
tumult of Debby’s marketing, Sibby’s 
groaning and hoaning, and Nabby’s gaffaw- 
ig still permeate through the port-holes.— 
Nor are their attacks merely personal. Deb 
insists on sending the mackerel-man to my 
door six times a day, though I dine at the 
xchange, and would at any tine rather 
eat rattlesnake soup than this noisy and 
troublesome fish, Sibby uniformly directs 
Dr. Swillsenna to call on Mr. Snipe, to see 
it I wont take a little spring medicine ; and 
Nabby constantly telegraphs my motions to 
ihe neighbourhood, by calling out :— 
‘© There’s Snipe’s niggur. Snipe is going 
to ride,” &. Why, sir, they even inter- 
cept my couriers and supplics. I sent up a 
dozen of champaigue the other day. Itdid 
not come to hand, and after scolding and 
kicking the shop boy a dozen times, I found 
out that he had left it by mistake at the 
house of the Misses Snapspouse, and before 
¥ could claim it they kad got through the 
tenth bottle of what they were kind enough 


‘a ‘ panny,’ and play ** Ah what is the bo- 
‘som’s commotion,” or ** Zoie,” by the six 
hours together. They shake their list car- 
pets five timesa week, and cover my gera- 
niums and roses with sand and mud. They 
have as mavy wheelbarrows and handcarts 
round them the whole time as would supply 
the Quarter Master of Alexander’s peace 
establishment of half a million bayonets.— 
They are playing a dozen little fire-engines 
on their windows week in and week out, 
tillthe Alley is turned into a common sink 
room. ‘They borrow from my house keeper 
my coffee, sugar, flour, and money ; and 
are, tosum up all, determined to marry me. 
But it wont do; I am in love with the char- 
‘ming Ada, who is just 15, and as sweet as 
an unblown moss rose. If she wont have 
'me, I give my neighbours this fair notice, 
' that I will move off to Swallow Alley, avd 
join the Bachelors’ Club. 
Sivas Syire. 
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